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A SOCIAL SCIENCE APPROACH TO NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Although this paper is addressed to teachers in nursery schools, it has great significance for day 
care programs for preschool children. Every good group program for young children has to take 
their developmental needs into account and, therefore, requires the services of a qualified nursery 
school teacher. 

The differences in function between a program focused on the child’s educational develop- 
ment as in the nursery school and one which has as its main purpose supplementing the parents’ 
care of the child during part of the day as in the day care center does make for a somewhat different 
function on the part of the respective teacher. A good day care center which is a social agency will 
have a caseworker as an integral member of the staff with major responsibility for counseling with 
parents even while the teacher has her parent education function. This fact alters to a significant 
extent some of the teacher’s responsibility as a counselor, but does not remove from her the hat of a 


parent-educator. 


Joseph W. Eaton 
Visiting Professor of Sociology 
Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Nrsery scHoots are more than a number 
of teachers and children in a building in pur- 
suit of an education program. They are in- 
stitutions with multiple purposes. Teachers 
respond to these multiple expectations in 
their work with a pattern of social roles. 
Each role is a complex of goals, obligations, 
and rights which have become defined by the 
mores and folkways as being appropriate to 
culturally defined functions. Role behavior 
is generalizable and somewhat predictable. 
For example, nursery school teachers are 
likely to be female, go to work in good walk- 
ing shoes, and react with good humor to 
being talked-back-to by a child. These and 
other ingredients make up their professional 
roles. 


Ten for the Price of One 


Ten of the most common ingredients will 
be presented for a brief analysis. The Nurs- 





Prepared for presentation at the Conference of the 
Midwestern Association for Nursery Education, Detroit, 
Michigan, April, 1955. ; 
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ery school teacher functions as: (1) a teacher; 
(2) a No. 2 mother; (3) an expert on child- 
rearing problems; (4) a diagnostician of 
minor medical ills and psychopathology; (5) 
a model and judge of values shared by the 
community; (6) a researcher who contributes 
to knowledge; (7) a disciplinarian; (8) a 
janitor-attendant; (9) an employee, and (10) 
a career planner for herself. In a millinery 
sense, the nursery school teacher appears at 
work wearing only one hat, with sociological 
glasses; however, she can be seen to wear 
many. 

Fortunately the nursery school teacher at 
work is rarely conscious of these multiple, 
and sometimes conflicting, role expectations 
of her professional personality. She may 
start the morning off as a charwoman to wipe 
off a table not cleaned the day before; she 
becomes a diagnostician to look at children’s 
throats as they arrive, and then settles down 
to teach Davy Crockett to paint rather than 
to fight. She has learned to integrate the 
multiple demands made upon her, but a 
breakdown of her complex professional whole 
will be found useful in an analysis of the 
community aspects of nursery school teaching. 


Social Role Aspects of Teaching 


It is my impression, as a parental “con- 
sumer” and an occasional observer, that the 
role of teacher is dominant in the self-per- 
ception of trained members of the profession. 
Nursery school textbooks devote much of 


(1) 








their space to this aspect of the job, such 
as teaching children to get along with 
others, to express themselves verbally and 
artistically, and to take care of their physical 
needs. 

The decision of what should be taught, as 
well as how it should be taught, involves con- 
siderations which go beyond the individual 
teacher. It must be made in reference to 
community values. Parents vary greatly in 
expectations and preferences of what their 
children should learn. This does not suggest 
that nursery school teachers make up their 
teaching program on the basis of a preference 
poll of parents, but they do find it useful to 
ask themselves the question: How do our 
activities fit into the culture of the child? 
Do they support each other? In what areas 
do they conflict? Parents who are anxious 
that our Davy Crockett eat everything on 
his plate will have a problem on their hands 
when the nursery school fails to support this 
family value. A child who hears certain four 
letter words at home all the time may be 
thought to be in need of learning that the 
world outside views these expressions quite 
negatively. But an awareness by the teacher 
that she is stressing behavior contrary to the 
child’s family culture may help to accom- 
plish her goal without creating new problems 
for the youngster. 

Each family has a somewhat unique sub- 
culture. A knowledge of its components will 
enable the teacher to work with each young- 
ster in an optimum fashion to integrate 
what he learns in school with what he is 
taught at home. Christmas in a Catholic 
nursery school can be the occasion for in- 
stilling the child with religious convictions; 
in a nonsectarian school which includes 
Jewish children, a very different type of in- 
terpretation of the holiday season is required. 
In most schools, parent-teacher conferences 
are held on occasion, but we probably could 
make much greater use of this line of com- 
munication than we do, to help parents to 
understand their child’s experiences in the 
nursery school, or to help the teacher to 
interpret why Davy Crockett acts up every 
Monday. 
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The Teacher’s Mothering Role 


Closely related, but very different in its 
demands on the teacher, is the role of being a 
No. 2 mother. Intellectual qualifications 
which are a major factor in meeting the re- 
quirements of the teaching role are much less 
important for this substitute mother func- 
tion. A loving personality and empathic 
emotional qualities are more essential. 

In America’s urban culture, children are 
more than ever dependent on their parents 
for emotional support. There probably is less 
likelihood than there used to be in rural com- 
munities that aunts, uncles, lifelong neigh- 
bors, or family servants would be available 
continuously as potential emotional pillars of 
support, capable of supplementing whatever 
the natural parents might lack in affectionate 
responsiveness. Nursery schools and_ their 
teachers are among the few resources which 
can serve, to a limited extent, to meet this 
gap for children of the toddler-age group. 

The child’s need for affection, however, 
conflicts with limitations set by social cus- 
tom. A nursery teacher cannot allow herself 
to develop too close an emotional attach- 
ment with any child. Her relationship is by 
definition a temporary one. Furthermore, if 
the child comes to depend on her too much, 
insecure parents might withdraw their 
youngster altogether, thus depriving him of 
whatever help the nursery school gave. Once 
again we find that a purely child- or school- 
centered approach to nursery schooling 
would be insufficient for an adequate han- 
dling of this emotional role expectation. 


The Social Role of Expert 


Nursery school teachers see our Davy 
Crockett in every mood, in a state of well- 
being and in fatigue. In fact, they usually get 
to know him more intimately than such ex- 
perts of children as the pediatrician, child 
psychiatrist, and psychologist. Parents aware 
of this fact are likely to ask the teacher for 
help and counsel from time to time. The 
teacher is under social pressure to respond as 
an expert, although many know themselves 
to be insufficiently trained for this important 
social function. Persons who enter the pro- 
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fession with a Bachelor’s degree are not likely 
to be exposed to an adequate area of the be- 
havioral sciences, such as sociology, anthro- 
pology, psychology and psychiatry. They 
often lack the “know-how” or confidence to 
apply generalized scientific knowledge about 
children in the interpretation of the behavior 
of our little Davy Crockett, whom they know 
so well. In time, continued self-study and in- 
service training, which is characteristic of all 
professions, enhance the nursery school 
teacher’s capacity to wear her “‘expert-hat” 
with more confidence. 

Whatever a teacher’s personal qualifica- 
tion for counseling may be, there are limits 
to the extent to which she can function in this 
role. A conscious awareness of what these 
limits are is important. Demands for counsel- 
ing services are perhaps made with greater 
frequency by parents of toddler-age children 
than those whose youngsters attend school 
at older ages. Parents are showing wide ac- 
ceptance for the scientific hypothesis that the 
first few years of life tend to be more crucial 
for their child’s emotional growth than sub- 
sequent stages of education. At the same 
time, science has also destroyed many cus- 
toms and beliefs about “‘common sense” 
child-rearing practices which used to pro- 
vide confidence to previous generations when 
they brought up their children. We know 
that grandmother’s recipe for feeding an in- 
fant was less nutritious than our present up- 
to-date baby foods. 

Science can replace traditional beliefs by 
better knowledge, but it is less certain. There 
is no likelihood that we will ever discover 
neat, ready-made generalizations which can 
be applied to every child. All of our be- 
havioral science knowledge is socially and 
environmentally relative. 

We have learned a great deal about the 
true ingredients of child growth and develop- 
ment and the variations of patterns which 
exist and are sufficiently common to be re- 
garded as normal. But these ingredients or 
factors must be applied with clinical skill to 
each particular case. There is no average 
weight or height or personality that can be 
regarded as “normal.” The range is wide. 
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Nursery school teachers, therefore, can 
function as child-rearing experts only if they 
know what beliefs and traditions parents 
bring to their task of rearing another genera- 
tion, what social forces they are exposed to 
at the present time, and what aspirations 
they have for the future. A purely child- 
centered or psychological approach is most 
inadequate indeed. We are all born with a 
body and a other 
nomenclature one might wish to use to de- 
scribe our inborn needs. But these potential 
ingredients of growth and development can 
make a French philosopher, an Eskimo 
hunter, a Jesuit priest, or a Babbitt con- 
formist in Middletown, U. S. A. To a con- 
siderable degree, children become what we 
want them to become. They do not just grow 
up. They are socialized into adulthood by 
such institutions as the family, the school, 
the church, the peer group, and the T-V. 


libido—or whatever 


The Diagnostic Role 


The nursery school teacher is likely to 
notice early evidence of physical or psy- 
chological problems in a child. Frequently 
she is better equipped to do this than the 
parents, who may be insensitive to gradual 
though significant changes. The nursery 
school teacher can be more objective in dis- 
tinguishing between an occasional temper 
tantrum and a psychological problem that 
might require professional attention. Her 
close contact with the child puts her in an 
ideal position to play the role of trouble- 
shooter. She can be and often is, one of 
society's preventive medicine and preventive 
mental hygiene agents. 

Preliminary diagnosis is the first step, but 
the mere recognition of a problem does not 
guarantee that something will be done about 
it. In a good many situations, parents have 
psychological blocks, economic limitation, or 
just insufficient time to make the necessary 
follow-up. They have to develop a referral 
relationship with other professionals more 
suited for this task such as doctors, social 
workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
other specialists. In some nursery schools, 
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these inter-professional communication chan- 
nels are well developed, but in others they 
are not. 

It would be of interest if we knew more 
about the effect of nursery schools as diag- 
nostic agencies. We might well find that the 
economy of early detection of problems 
which would become very costly is sufficient 
to pay for running our present schools, ex- 
pensive as they may be on a per capita basis. 
All too easily we take for granted that, as a 
nation, we must pay billions of dollars for 
treatment of chronically ill and disabled 
persons, many with ailments that could have 
been prevented through recognition and 
treatment in early childhood. 


The Model and the Judge 


The nursery school teacher, like all adults 
with whom a youngster has a close rela- 
tionship, is an important model for the 
child. Much of the learning at the toddler 
age takes place through identification and 
copying. The beliefs, the mannerisms, and 
the attitudes of the nursery school teacher 
are quickly picked up by the youngster and 
taken into his home and community. Their 
probable impact may be greater than that of 
other teachers the child will have later on in 
life. He will then be older and will have a 
larger and greater variety of social contacts, 
so that the potential effect of any one of them 
is proportionately reduced. 

The nursery school is, in many cases, the 
first significant group of identification out- 
side the child’s family. It also provides many 
parents with an opportunity to compare 
their child with others of the same age, sex 
he able to 
stand up for himself when pushed by another 


and stage of development. Is 


youngster? How does his vocabulary com- 
pare to that of others, and many similar 
questions are in the minds of parents. Thus 
the teacher and the other children in the 
nursery school are the first test of the family’s 
and of our Davy Crockett’s capacity to make 
his way in the larger community. Many 
parents attach considerable, and perhaps un- 
due, importance to the performance of their 
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child in the nursery school situation. Others 
will be quite uninterested in its possible im. 
plications for later development. Here again 
the community variable looms large in in. 
fluencing the degree to which a teacher can 
help a child and his family to make con. 
structive use of the vistas of a somewhat dif- 
ferent world which she may be opening up 
for them. 


The Practitioner’s Research Role 

The intimate and continued relationships 
of nursery school teachers with small groups 
provide them an unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve child behavior—facts which, if prop- 
erly recorded and interpreted, could make 
important contributions to knowledge. The 
research role of the teacher cannot be given 
much support in most nursery schools. For- 
mal research is expensive. It requires the 
keeping of careful records and sufficient time 
for their interpretation. However, the prac- 
titioner need not take a completely passive 
attitude toward research. Scientific knowl- 
edge begins with the insightful observations 
of a specific individual. The contributions of 
Gesell, Freud, Piaget, and Spock were greatly 
stimulated by clinical observations in prac- 
tice situations. In the process of her work, 
the nursery school teacher does form hunches 
derived from her personal experiences. For 
example, nursery school teachers have many 
opinions and convictions about the proper 
ratio of boys and girls in a group. These 
scientific hunches have not been subjected to 
careful testing. But if teachers would take 
note of their personal experiences with a 
group with a balanced or imbalanced sex 
ratio, and if a number of these observations 
could be interpreted and communicated in 
writing to the whole profession, nursery 
school practice would gain greater assurance 
about the degree of validity of its recom- 
mended practices. 

The clinical research potential of the nurs- 
ery school teacher is far greater than its ex- 
ploitation. This gap cannot be bridged single- 
handed by the profession. Research in our 
society does not flourish without social sup- 
port. Foundations must be ready to appro- 
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priate funds. Research is becoming increas- 
ingly a regular function in primarily formerly 
exclusively practice-oriented settings such as 

hospitals. Nursery schools located 
e universities and other academically- 
oriented settings may be able to grow along 


ments 


similar lines. Such a development could be 
justified from society’s point of view. We are 
increasingly the frontiers of 
knowledge in physical medicine. Infant death 


conquering 


rates for more and more sections of the popu- 
lation are approaching the biological mini- 
mum. But our scientific knowledge of man’s 
psychological processes, his behavior in 
society, and the impact of his value system is 
far less well developed. We need a crash pro- 
gram of social research. Delinquency, neu- 
roticism, and conviction-lacking mass band- 
wagon psychology probably have replaced 
malnutrition and health hazards from the 
number one place on our society’s agenda of 


tasks for the morrow. 


The Nonprofessional Roles 

The roles of teacher, mother substitute, 
expert on child-rearing problems, diagnosti- 
clan, model and judge of community values, 
and researcher have high prestige in your, as 
in all, professions. But many nursery school 
teachers operate in settings where working 
conditions make the exercise of these func- 
tions difficult. They have to look after so 
large a group of toddlers that much of their 
time is spent in the exercise of being a janitor, 
attendant, and disciplinarian. The pressures 
are heavy for them to maintain order, protect 
children and their playthings from unreason- 
able wear and tear, and to supervise dressing, 
undressing and feeding. Routine, which re- 
quires little professional training, always 
competes with program for the total time 
available. Ingenuity on the part of the teacher 
can do much to increase the proportion of 
effort that can be devoted to the exercise of 
the professionally more recognized functions. 
But there are limits to what can be done by 
ingenuity alone. 

Most nursery school teachers would be 
agreed that few children will benefit and 


some may be harmed by being in a primarily 
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custodial type of group. They can cite many 
examples to substantiate their opinion, but 
these observations have not been tested. 
Teachers also emphasize the need for an ap- 
propriate physical setting. Plausible and rea- 
sonable as these hypotheses may be, they 
may be too tentative to motivate legislators 
to support professional standards and size 
limitations on nursery schools, or to convince 
a board of directors to severely limit class 
size. An understanding on the part of parents, 
the agency administering a nursery school, 
and the community are needed for optimum 
utilization of the teacher’s professional skills. 
In nurseries run on the cooperative plan, the 
parents directly contribute to this end. In all 
schools, the community is involved in de- 
termining the level of performance. 


The More Personal Social Roles 


No occupation can be understood if atten- 
tion is exclusively concentrated on the de- 
mands of the work situation. We must also 
ask ourselves how personal role expectations 
of the worker are being met. Nursery schools 
have even greater difficulty in attracting 
well-trained professional persons than other 
educational institutions. Many schools are 
forced to staff their posts with persons with- 
out any or only partial college training. 
Nursery school pay scales are somewhat be- 
low those of the tax-supported public schools. 
Trained nursery teachers are usually also 
qualified to teach in elementary schools and 
are, therefore, not likely to select nursery 
schools, except when they have strong rea- 
sons of personal preference to compensate for 
the lower income. Opportunities for a lifelong 
career, with channels for adva, cement in 
pay, responsibility and recognition are not 
well developed. Persons with professional 
training and skill, who are in the field, often 
regard their work as temporary or part-time 
employment before marriage prior to the 
time when they have heavy family respon- 
sibilities. 

The average ‘‘work-life expectancy” of the 
nursery school teacher is low; nursery school 
teaching can be, and often is, a short-term 


career. This may not necessarily be detri- 








mental. The flexibility required for crawling 
on the floor with youngsters playing Captain 
Hook and the Crocodile might well decrease 
in persons of age. But no educational move- 
ment can grow and develop without such 
dedicated professional leadership. These 
social prerequisites to facilitate a movement 
toward full professionalization of the nursery 
school field are underdeveloped, to say the 
very least. We could do with more knowledge 
about qualities, motivations and_ training 
that contribute to effective performance in 
the various nursery school roles. It would 
also be important to explore what can be done 
to improve working conditions and career 
opportunities to provide the nursery school 
field with an adequate number of professional 
leaders willing to devote a lifetime to the ad- 
vancement of this field. 


Some Social Factors in Future Planning 


Nursery school services are at present pro- 
vided for only a small proportion of our na- 
tion’s children. Many segments of an in- 
formed public opinion share the belief in an 
expansion of facilities so that more children 
can have this early educational experience. 
No such expansion can take place without 
public support. Nursery school education is 
expensive. It must operate with very small 
classes. If adequate wages were paid in the 
field to attract a sufficiently large number of 
professionally trained individuals, it would 
probably be close to the per capita cost of 
some of the graduate training in universities. 

The parental motivations for nursery 
school services can be divided into two broad 
functional categories: They are either sought 
to provide caretaking services by families 
who cannot look after their children during 
the day, or they are viewed as an educational 
luxury service by families anxious to provide 
their children with unusual opportunities for 
growth and development. 

We know relatively little as yet about how 
well existing schools meet the needs of work- 
ing mothers or career-bent women who can- 
not do without nursery school help to give 
their youngsters a good start in life. Amy 
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Gessner Gerling’s excellent study of day care 
for the children of Wichita illustrates that at 
least in the city the resources were far from 
adequate to meet existing needs. But prob. 
ably only a small proportion of our nation’s 


toddler-age children require such necessity. 
motivated care. 

The potential number of parents who want 
nursery schools as an educational luxury to 
maximize developmental opportunities for 
their children is much larger. But here again 
we do not know what the unmet needs are, 
We are not likely to know, until we can pre- 
sent the public with evidence concerning how 
specific types of nursery school education 
affects particular types of children. Should 
all children go to nursery school? Will some 
of them be helped and others be retarded in 
their emotional or intellectual development? 
As far as I know, we have no answers to 
these questions. 

It will be difficult to get broad public sup- 
port for an expansion of nursery school serv- 
ices and for defraying their costs, unless we 
can present impressive evidence that these 
services deserve a place along with other 
educational facilities which are also making 
demands for expansion. Nursery school edu- 
cation cannot be viewed as an isolated move- 
ment. It is related to the need for facilities of 
primary grades, high school, college, and 
adult educational programs. At the present 
time tax bodies are squeezed financially be- 
tween a high birth rate and large numbers of 
children and an urgent need for more build- 
ings, teachers and equipment. The tempta- 
tion is therefore great to decrease, rather 
than increase nursery school facilities. In 
some cities, kindergartens are being closed 
to make more room for first graders. Nursery 
school teachers are induced to leave the field 
with salary differentials great enough to at- 
tract even some who are in the nursery field 
because of strong personal interest in chil- 
dren at the toddler age. 

The social role expectations of nursery 
school teachers have been shown to be mul- 
tiple and sometimes conflicting. This is true 
of every profession. Practitioners, however, 
are more likely to obtain their goals if these 
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varied professional hats are identified, in- 
vestigated and tested. It might also be well 
to use more research in applying the biblical 
admonition: “Seek and you shall find.” These 
are not simple tasks, but related occupations 
like social work, nursing and medicine are 


making great strides through their profes- 
sional organizations to answer such complex 
questions as what is our present social func- 
tion, what do we believe it should be, and 
how can we get from where we are, to where 
we want to go. 


THE UNDIFFERENTIATED CASELOAD IN A MERGED AGENCY 


Margaret W. Millar 


Director of Casework 

Family and Children’s Service of 
Greater St. Louis 

St. Louis. Missouri 


Tre icreastne number of mergers of family 


and children’s agencies makes it advisable 
to think through the best structure in terms 
of caseloads for these multiple-service agen- 
cies. Edith Lauer has given us an excellent 
description of the difficulties encountered by 
an agency which moved too fast toward uni- 
fied or undifferentiated caseloads.! The staff 
was unprepared, the result was anxiety and 
confusion. Other agencies have tried to avoid 
these pitfalls by maintaining the two services 
in separate departments. A third method was 
described by Jeanette Gerson in 1948 when 
the Family and Children’s Service of Greater 
St. Louis was in the early stages of integra- 
tion. It is interesting to notice the care and 
precaution with which the agency trod the 
path toward undifferentiated caseloads: 


Caseloads vary from being highly specialized to repre- 
senting a wide range of cases, according to the interests 
and experiences of the workers. . . . We have had no 
mass reshufHling of cases. Workers have, in all instances, 
gone on with the caseloads they were already carrying, 
but with provisions for new experiences as they have 
taken on new cases. We do not see the question of 
differentiation in caseloads as an either/or proposition, 
and, at this point in our thinking, should be most re- 
luctant to advocate either that all caseloads be com- 
pletely specialized or that there be no specialization 
whatever? 


1 Edith L. Lauer, The Generic and Specific Aspects of 
Case Work in a Merged Agency, Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., New York, December, 1942. 


2 Jeanette Gerson, “Differentiated and Undifferen- 
tiated Caseloads,” Highlights, Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, N. Y., February, 1948. 
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This article continues a series begun in the March 
issue on undifferentiated and differentiated case- 
loads. Miss Millar analyzes the advantages of the 
undifferentiated caseload in the merged agency on 
the basis of her agency's experience. 


In the seven years which have passed since 
Mrs. Gerson presented this point of view, the 
agency has continued developing increasing 
sureness in the use of the undifferentiated 
caseload. We now have conviction about its 
value, but also believe that there are tech- 
niques in achieving it. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve that there is a sound philosophical basis 
for the undifferentiated caseload. If the 
merged agency has a conviction about the 
philosophy behind merger, they will find it 
easier to understand and work with the 
principle of the undifferentiated caseload. 
The undifferentiated not the 
illegitimate child of a forced mating. It is a 


caseload is 


legitimate result of a true union to which 
“merger” gives legal status. The first agencies 
to experience merger went through a period 
of trial and error in learning how to operate 
in such a structure. By this time, some of us 
who have gone through these experiences, 
should have developed a philosophy and a 
technique which we can pass on to new 
mergers in order that they may avoid the 
groping and experimentation of the earlier 
mergers. 

Various reasons are assigned to the merg- 
ing of agencies—economy, elimination of 
confusion in referrals, or better service to 
clients. It does seem to be pretty generally 
accepted that mergers do not save money. 
Yet they are increasing numerically over the 








country, and there is some evidence that the 
community receives better value forits money. 
The community has complained of confusion 
about referrals to separate agencies. The 
agency which merges on Board and adminis- 
tration levels, but continuestooperate through 
separate departments, has merely set up one 
office door for the client to enter. This may 
help eliminate some initial confusion, but 
does it represent the true significance of the 
purpose of merger? Is it possible that in 
planning the mergers of family and children’s 
agencies the lay public and the professionals 
have recognized and given expression to a 
growing movement in these fields which 1s 
reaching toward unity, but which takes 
courage to put fully into practice. 

Kirst, let us look at the separateness of 
these two fields of family and children’s case- 
work, consider why their separation developed 
and then see what has happened to it. 


Emphasis Shifted to Family Life 

The family casework agency, as we know it 
today, has changed greatly from its origins 
when it was established to organize the 
charitable impulses of the community and 
direct them toward the better care of the 
family. But long before it was established, 
the community was concerned with children 
and their right to society’s parental concern. 
Apparently it was originally assumed that if 
a child had parents they would look after 
him, so orphans were the first children with 
whom society concerned itself. The care was 
little more than custodial, offered through 
orphan asylums. Even while the old-time 
orphan asylum was developing into the 
modern child care institution of today, it did 
not for many, many years—in fact, not until 
very recently 





concern itself with the child’s 
family or the child’s relationship with his 
own family. As the needs of children became 
better understood, increasing emphasis was 
placed on maintaining his own home or re- 
storing him to it as quickly as possible. Also, 
it was recognized that physical separation 
did not mean psychological separation and 
the child’s world was still being largely 
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governed by his relationship to his parents, 
whether or not they were visibly in the pic- 
ture. Thus, the children’s agency found itself 
interested in working with the adult mem- 
bers of the family. 

The children’s agency or child welfare field 
has in recent years found itself closely related 
to and sometimes involved in family case- 
work from several other areas. Outstanding 
in this is the protective field, which has long 
been considered the rightful domain of the 
child-centered agency. Yet the child’s need 
for his own home has brought protective 
agencies to the point of realizing that they 
were not protecting a child by removing him 
or threatening the parents with punishment, 
but rather that they had to treat the parents 
as individuals with problems and conflicts 
which called for therapy. The caseworker 
who enters into the problems of a family be- 
cause of a child’s need for protection must go 
through a process of casework not too dis- 
similar from that of the caseworker who is 
asked by one of the adult family members 
for help. 

In another way, which is only just being 
recognized, the child-placing agency is also 
involved in family casework, even though it 
is not called by that name. As the emotional 
development of children was better under- 
stood, their need for family life was recog- 
nized. Foster homes came into use, at first 
free or work homes, then the boarding home. 
Great skill was developed in the process of 
placement. However, for long it was centered 
on the child. Currently it is now being recog- 
nized that the use of a foster home means 
much more than knowledge of the economic, 
educational, and social status of the foster 
parents or of their treatment of the child. 
Much emphasis is put on motivation for 
taking a child into their home, on the rela- 
tionship of various family members to one 
another, as well as to the child. In other 
words, a dynamic, diagnostic study of the 
family is made before a child is placed. 
Helping child and family to continue to live 
together after placement is also a treatment 
relationship between foster parents and case- 
worker, as well as child and caseworker. Too 
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many times a home is lost for a child because 
the caseworker has not kept this in mind and 
emotional problems within a foster parent 
are not recognized or handled until the point 
is reached where the whole difficulty may be 
projected on to the child. 

Even in adoption it is currently being 
recognized that the essence of adoption is the 
creation of a family. The modern approach 
to adoptive service is to assume that when a 
couple applies to an agency to adopt a child, 
they have recognized that they have a prob- 
lem for which they believe the solution is ac- 
quiring a child to complete their lives. The 
agency’s responsibility in the study period 1s 
to help them think this through and to clarify 
whether adoption is the answer for them. 
Therefore, good adoptive agencies see this as 
a casework service to a family as well as en- 
suring a satisfactory home for a child. Where 
formerly the period between placement of a 
child and legal completion of the adoption 
was a period of supervision, set up to ensure 
that all went well with a child and that the 
family was satisfied with the child it was 
given, it is now recognized as an opportunity 
for adoptive parents to have skilled case- 
work counseling related to any questions— 
not necessarily problems—of family living. 

Thus we see that while the child welfare 
field has been developing increasing skills in 
offering its specialized services, it has become 
increasingly aware of the part it must play in 
strengthening family life, in dealing with 
and helping with family problems. 


Treatment of Individual Found 
Inadequate 


In the meanwhile, what have the family 
agencies been doing? Starting from their 


emphasis on the organization of charity, they 


developed concern for the welfare of the 
family. Puzzled by the failure of their efforts 
which were based on economics, education, 
guidance, persuasion, they welcomed the 
contribution of psychiatry to their under- 
standing of human behavior, but swung very 
far to this side. They endeavored to im- 
prove family life through the treatment of an 
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individual. In so doing they very nearly lost 
their vision of family welfare. Perhaps it was 
partly in response to the need this created 
that the child welfare field began to take 
cognizance of the necessity for work with 
families and started their own movement in 
that direction. Steadily family caseworkers 
again came back to their awareness of the 
family as a whole and to the point of har- 
nessing all of their knowledge, from the skill 
in administering financial assistance to un- 
derstanding of the psychoanalytic theory of 
personality, to service for all individuals, 
whether children or adults, in the strengthen- 
ing and integration of the family. 

This has been a natural, spontaneous 
movement in these two fields toward recogni- 
tion of the unity of parents and children, 
toward acceptance of the concept that the 
family is the unit with which each must work. 
Thus it becomes clear that the merger of a 
family and children’s agency is not an ex- 
ternal contrivance which is forced upon us 
by a community which wishes to save money 
or simplify the referral process. The merger 
externalizes and gives form to an internal 
development which has been taking place in 
these fields. 

The current process of merging the agen- 
cies reflects adevelopment of basic philosophy 
in professional practice that is similar in 
the two fields. What then are the differences 
and why do some agencies continue to 
stress the differences by differentiating case- 
loads? 

Let us examine the reasons given for main- 
taining differentiated caseloads. The chief 
arguments I have heard for the differentiated 
caseload are these: 


Differences in Child Placement not Basic 


It is overwhelming and anxiety provoking 
for a worker to have to develop several dif- 
ferent kinds of skills. 

We cannot emphasize too much that it 
does take highly specialized skill to make a 
sound foster home placement. Also, 1t seems 
to be generally recognized that there are dif- 
ferences in procedure and certain specialized 
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skills in handling a placement request. The 
placement worker must learn the procedures 
of placement and how to carry his proper 
responsibility for the child. Furthermore, 
working with the child, the foster parents 
and own parents in a three-way set-up does 
call for skilled understanding of these com- 
plicated inter-relationships. 

There are differences in child placement in 
a narrow sense but these should not be taken 
as symbolic of basic differences. Most kinds 
of casework do represent differentials of 
special skills built on a generic base. Marital 
counseling, the administration of financial 
assistance, the placing of a homemaker in a 
home, helping an adolescent work out his 
conflict with parental figures—these all in- 
volve the use of specialized knowledge and 
differential skills. How far should we carry 
differentiation of caseloads on the basis of 
specialized skills? Should cases requiring 
financial assistance be carried by a special 
department even though the marital prob- 
lems in the family may be identical with 
those in the family assigned to the so-called 
marital counselor? I doubt that anyone would 
recommend this differentiation. 

The worker’s anxiety can be handled if she 
is given an opportunity to develop the new 
skill slowly and with competent guidance. 
Much depends on supervision and teaching. 
True, we would not be insistent that a worker 
take on a type of case which she fears or 
feels unready to carry. If she fears the place- 
ment case or hesitates to tackle marital 
counseling, she may have some emotional 
blocking within herself which she must first 
resolve. Perhaps her fear is no more than 
that she feels she does one thing well, but 
may not make such a good showing when she 
is on less familiar ground. She may have a 
strong drive for successful achievement. It 
is easy to rationalize then and say the client 
will get better service if she sticks to the one 
thing she knows she does well. Whatever 
may be the cause of her resistance, she should 
be given time and help in preparing herself 
to develop the new skill. But would we really 
think it sound to set up a plan for the struc- 
ture or administration of an agency based on 
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a worker’s fear of learning new procedures or 
developing new skills? 


Undifferentiation and the 
Worker's Proficiency 

Another point commonly made is that if 
the caseworker is asked to learn these vari- 
ous specialized skills, she will not be able to 
do them equally well or may relate to them 
on a shallow level of proficiency. It is my be- 
lief that this fear of the worker’s lack of skill 
has become a bugaboo which prevents us 
from thinking in terms of the best way of 
giving service to our clients. In the first place 
we might as well accept that skills will never 
develop equally, either in comparison of one 
worker with another or within the caseload 
of a single worker. The important thing is for 
the agency to have a real conviction about 
how casework service should be administered 
and then help the worker develop to her best 
capacity within that framework and_ the 
agency’s expectation of her. 

Perhaps a worker is more skilled in dealing 
with children and the procedures of place- 
ment. Giving her training in dealing with 
marital problems or the relationships of 
parents and children in their own homes will 
not lessen her ability as a placement worker. 
On the contrary, the enrichment of her case- 
work knowledge will make her more aware of 
the inter-relationships of family members in 
the boarding home and less likely to overlook 
the child’s own parents and the child’s es- 
sential unity with them, even while they are 
placed. Similarly, a worker who might prefer 
to deal only with marital problems will find 
her understanding of marriage and family 
life deepened if she also has to work through 
with some families the whole process of 
separation and foster care. 

A commonly heard question with regard 
to the undifferentiated caseload is how the 
worker reconciles the differences in tempo of 
marriage counseling and the emergencies 
which arise in placement work. As I have 
discussed this with staff members at our 
agency, they have said that good organiza- 
tion both of work and time is the answer. 
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One worker expressed it thus: 


In addition to good organization the caseworker must 
learn not to think everything is an emergency. It sel- 
dom is. If a real emergency comes up at the same time I 
have an office appointment, I don’t have to cancel my 
appointment but I help the foster mother work out 
plans for taking care of the emergency. 


arguments for differentiation of 
caseloads have validity, and merit careful 


These 


consideration. They are not unanswerable, 
however, as I hope I have shown, but an- 
swering them is not enough. To properly 
evaluate them, it is necessary to examine 
carefully the reasons for operating through 
undifferentiated caseloads. The proponents 
of each method claim that the client® will re- 
ceive better service with their preferred form. 
What then are the advantages for the client 
in undifferentiation? 


Focus is on Client’s Need 


The focus of the worker is on the client. 
Few people know definitely what they want 
as a way of solving their problem. We all 
know how many people come in asking for 
placement but never utilize it, while others 
do not seek it initially but do come to a 
decision that separation will be best. There 
are so many different methods a family may 
utilize to solve their problems—counseling 
through which they learn better ways of 
dealing with the circumstances of their lives, 
foster care, relinquishment for adoption, use 


of day care, financial assistance, etc. It really 


does not seem practical to have the client re- 
late to different workers in terms of what 
different services within the agency he needs. 

It is generally accepted that relationship is 
the most potent medium through which case- 
work is offered. Therefore, if the client can 
have a continuous relationship with one 
worker, through whose help he utilizes any 
services offered by the agency, he is more 
likely to work continuously toward a goal be- 
cause there will be an integration of all forms 
of assistance to help him achieve that goal. 
?In this paper I am equating client with family. The 
method of reaching the family may be through one or 


several individuals. 
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Even if he has to lose that worker, there will 
not be a serious break in continuity for the 
client. The new caseworker will represent the 
same service, the same treatment plan and so 
will more readily be accepted as a continua- 
tion of the former worker. There is no dif- 
ference in process of exploration for under- 
standing the dynamics of the client’s prob- 
lem, the diagnosis, and the planning to- 
gether of treatment, whether the client has 
applied for placement of his child or for mar- 
riage counseling. In the undifferentiated 
caseload, there is more likelihood of the 
worker being aware of the client rather than 
concentrated on a given service. For example, 
the practitioner who has worked with a couple 
over a period of family quarrels, has helped 
them come to the conclusion that placement 
is necessary, is more likely to remember that: 

Living in a foster home is but part of a child’s ex- 
perience in placement. His own home and family must 
remain his greatest reality if he is to return to them as is 
so frequently the case. With the sharp division of re- 
sponsibility which this set-up forced upon the children’s 
worker, her perspective was frequently narrowed to the 


point where the foster home appeared to be the greatest 
reality.! 


We know how frequently children’s agen- 
cies express their concern or dismay when 
they find that their records reveal that little 
or no work has been done with the parents. 
If an agency tries to handle this by con- 
tinuing the relationship between the parents 
and the first worker, while another depart- 
ment handles the placement, we find that 
frequently the parents find it easier to avoid 
working on their own problems by focusing 
on placement and relating to the placement 
worker. 


Stereotyped Service is Avoided 


This maintaining of focus on the family 
and the effort to understand the causes of 
problems within the family, also keeps the 
worker from developing a routine of service 
in response to a problem. People are less 
likely to turn into “another placement case” 
or “another marital counseling case” if the 
effort is turned always toward understanding 


4 Lauer, op.cit. 



































































































































































































































































































the constellation that makes up the family’s 
functioning. It is too easy to learn a set of 
techniques for giving a service and then to 
fit the client into that. 

The caseworker should see each client with 
pristine freshness, not as someone whom we 
approach with a preconceived plan of service 
related to a problem rather than a person. 

Some social workers have expressed fear 
that without differentiation of caseloads 
“the tail would wag the dog’; that is, the 
placement work which is urgent and demand- 
ing would crowd out family counseling. 
Actually this will not happen if throughout 
the agency’s work emphasis is placed on 
awareness of the family—if placement falls 
into its proper place along with all other 
forms of treatment for adult or child. 

While I have stressed the better service to 
the client through the use of the undifferen- 
tiated caseload a word may be added also as 
to its value to the caseworker. We can do 
more than help her avoid anxiety by the 
way in which she ts helped and taught to 
develop the new skills. There is also stimula- 
tion and challenge for her and the develop- 
ment of each new skill enriches the old. 


Implementation Begins at Intake 


How do we in this agency put the principle 
of undifferentiated caseloads into action? 
First, I want to re-emphasize that it is the 
unity of casework service to the family that 
we wish to preserve. Therefore, we start with 
undifferentiated intake. No matter what the 
request, a client must have an opportunity 
to explore his situation with the help of the 
caseworker. The later will make a social 
diagnosis, which includes understanding of 
the client’s emotional development and 
readiness to make use of the specific services 
of the agency. All requests for casework 
service, whether related to family counseling 
or placement, go to the general caseworkers, 
who rotate on intake. The intake worker 
usually continues with the casework service. 
If she does not it is because of her pressures 
or level of skill which might make the super- 
visor assign it to another worker. There is 
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allowance for flexibility in terms of a worker’s 
interest and one worker may choose to carry 
mostly marriage counseling cases and an- 
other worker mostly placement cases. This is 
infrequent and it is expected that this will 
not develop into a specialized caseload which 
will eliminate balance. Following the intake 
process the counseling service to the client 
continues as the basic method of treatment. 
Other services the family needs which the 
agency has to offer—placement, financial 
assistance, homemaker, adoption, etc.,—are 
specific means through which the family is 
able to work out with casework help a solu- 
tion of its difficulties. 


Homefinding Remains Specialized 


At this point it seems advisable to explain 
about our one group of specialized caseloads 
and the reasons for this deviation from the 
undifferentiated caseload. For practical rea- 
sons responsibility for requests to adopt or 
board has been placed in a separate depart- 
ment. This was a department plan inherited 
from the days before the merger and has 
continued because it meets a need. The 
agency, like a child, grows at an uneven rate 
in the various parts of the agency-body and 
we have not yet learned any better way of 
handling the study of boarding homes. This 
is partly because there is still confusion in 
our profession as to the status of the boarding 
parents. Are they co-workers, fellow staff 
members supplementing the caseworker’s 
service; are they clients seeking to fulfill an 
emotional need of their own; are they a re- 
source, providing a facility for the case- 
worker to use? Since quite obviously they are 
not like an inanimate bit of equipment and 
since we have learned that boarding parents 
grow and develop, that a good boarding 
home seldom “just happens” but is the re- 
sult of intelligent cooperation and _ well- 
planned experience between caseworker and 
boarding parents, it seems logical that we 
would achieve greater success by recognizing 
the value of a continuing relationship be- 
tween the caseworker and the boarding home 
just as in all other family situations. 
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If one worker could study the foster home 
and continue the relationship throughout 
placement, it would be sound procedure, but 
the boarding home, unlike the adoptive 
home, usually cares for more than one or two 
children and is more closely related to the 
machinery of the agency’s services. Some 
agencies have tried to preserve the con- 
tinuity of relationship of worker and foster 
home but have done so at the expense of the 
child. When a certain foster home seemed 
better suited to a child than any other home 
the child’s worker had studied, the child was 
transferred to the worker who had studied 
the appropriate home. This put the burden 
of adjusting to change and loss of continuity 
on the child—the client who is most needful 
and least able to bear it. 

There is another reason why we have re- 
tained the specialized department. It has 
seemed harder to enable workers to integrate 
the study of applications to board with re- 
quests for help in relation to direct treatment. 
The urgency and appeal of a request for help 
make the worker tend to put the counseling 
cases first and limitations of time cause her to 
move slowly on boarding home studies. No 
matter how we define the boarding parents’ 
relationship to the agency the fact remains 
that boarding homes must be provided and 
sO we continue to put emphasis on efficiency 
of production and quality of the home. 


Adoption Studies are on Diagnostic Base 


In relation to the adoptive applicant, a 
shift has occurred. Increasingly the home- 
finding workers have been seeing their re- 
sponsibility to the adoptive applicants which 
is beyond the study of the family in relation 
to its potentialities as providing a home for a 
child. Adoptive home studies are conducted 
on a diagnostic basis, not investigatory. The 
study is related to a couple’s need and an 
effort to help them determine whether adop- 
tion is the answer. Many applicants are 
helped to see that marriage counseling or 


treatment related to inner-personal conflicts 
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is what they really need. Gradually the 
workers are including some casework treat- 
ment, particularly in families who have 
adopted one child and return for a second. 
Sometimes these parents need help in their 
role as parents before they are really ready 
to take on the responsibility of a second 
child. So in spite of being in a specialized 
department, the service of these workers to 
their clients is similar to that of the worker 
with the undifferentiated caseload. 


The next step, which this agency has not 
yet taken but which is in practice in some 
agencies, is to have the same worker make 
the adoptive placement and continue the 
casework service to the family in the super- 
visory period, so that diagnostic study and 
treatment are unified and continuity of re- 
lationship is secured. 


We have developed and tested the un- 
differentiated caseload over a number of 
years and believe that it has resulted in 
better service to the client. We have not em- 
phasized uniformity for its own sake, but 
have been willing to deviate where it seemed 
that the best service to the client could be 
achieved. We have also taken into account 
the worker’s skills and need to be allowed 
time, as well as teaching, to develop security 
in functioning with the undifferentiated case- 
load. We believe, however, that we have 
demonstrated that it is practical and work- 
able. It should be administered flexibly, with 
imagination and with courage. Common 
sense and a due regard for a worker’s readi- 
ness to carry different kinds of service cases 
must prevail. But these rules apply to the 
assignment of all cases, not merely those 
which can be called family or children’s case- 
work. 


By this method we believe that we are 
presenting to the community a truly merged 
agency and also are giving expression to the 
growing professional awareness that families 
and children are united in their needs and 
that to serve one, the agency must be ready 
to meet the needs of the other. 
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Bessie Grossman Schick 
Foster Home Department 

Jewish Child Care Association 

New York, New York 


GROUP ACTIVITIES WITH FOSTER PARENTS 








The problem of securing and maintaining foster 
homes in sufficient quantity and quality sparked the 
imagination of this agency in initiating a program 
of group activities for foster parents as an adjunct to 


the casework program. This report may stimulate 


other agencies to explore or report on similar 


Ix May, 1952 the Jewish Child Care Asso- 
ciation of New York requested a public rela- 
tions consultant to conduct a study of the 
agency’s homefinding methods and_ tech- 
niques. In November of that year, the con- 
sultant, confirming the agency’s experience 
over many years, reported that analysis of 
sources of referrals and homes approved for 
use revealed that foster parents were the 
best homefinders. He recommended the em- 
ployment of a full-time person to develop and 
help execute a program which would bring 
foster parents into closer touch with the 
agency and stimulate them to help find new 
applicants. 

In accordance with this recommendation 
in January 1953 the writer was engaged to 
coordinate and direct this program. “To 
bring foster parents into closer touch with 
the agency” was interpreted to embrace the 
following objectives in conjunction with, and 
supplementary to, the casework program: 

1. To increase the number of referrals of prospective 
foster families by current foster parents. 

To decrease the turnover of foster homes. 


Ww Nw 


To develop experienced foster families as resources 
for meeting the increasing problem of finding 
homes for “disturbed” children. 

4. To improve, as by-products, the climate in which 
the caseworker operates and the climate in which 
the foster parents rear the children. 


Initial Planning and Development 


From the very beginning Board and staff 
were actively involved in the planning, and 
as time went on the Foster Parents Planning 
Committee participated in the planning also. 

A Board member served as Chairman of 
the Foster Parents Group Activities Program 
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activities. 





(so designated to differentiate clearly be- 
tween the activities of the Community Rela- 
tions Department and this program). Not 
only in the planning stages but by their 
presence and participation in the activities, 


Board members gave reality to the concept 
of the team of Board, staff and foster par- 
ents who together serve the children en- 
trusted to the foster home department. 

Likewise the entire administrative, case- 
work, clerical, and medical staff, in varying 
degrees, were involved in the planning for, 
and participation in, the activities. Confer- 
ences (and many more informal conversa- 
tions) were held with the Director, district 
supervisors, caseworkers on philosophy, ob- 
jectives, plans and reviews of the activities. 
The writer participated at District Super- 
visors meetings, district and department 
staff meetings, and meetings of clerical staff 
to feel at first hand the “‘pulse”’ of the foster 
home department and to stimulate interest 
and participation in the program of foster 
parent activities. The opportunities to ex- 
change ideas in agreement, and in disagree- 
ment, gave vitality to the examination of 
old and new ideas to further the program’s 
objectives. 

The agency’s community relations and 
statistical departments were very helpful. 
Through utilization of mass media—radio, 
television and the press, the community rela- 
tions department insured us a constant flow 
of inquiries, an important index of commu- 
nity interest. In addition, through its ongo- 
ing program of interpretation to the com- 
munity, through its Speaker’s Bureau, news- 
paper releases, and other resources, the com- 
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munity relations department could give pub- 
lic recognition of the services rendered by 
foster parents and of the agency’s high regard 
for these services. 

The statistical department, in cooperation 
with the foster home department’s own re- 
sources, by analyzing statistical data on re- 
which the 
project should focus its attention, such as:— 


quest, has identified areas on 


What is the amount and proportion of “shrink- 
age’ at each step in the total process of home- 
finding, from the point of initial inquiry to the 
point at which a home is put into use? 


What is the amount and proportion of turnover 
in foster homes and what, if any, is the pattern 
in terms of length of time these homes have 
served at the time of closing? 


The answers to questions like these have 
helped to gear activities to serve agency 
needs realistically. 

Some of the activities undertaken since the 
beginning of the project are described briefly 
below. Details relating to planning, arrange- 
ments, expenses have been omitted here, but 
are available. Gross expenses, like hotel ca- 
tering, film and projector rental, bookings of 
plays, services of discussion leader will be 
readily recognized. The small but frequent 
expense of refreshment, however, deserves 
mention here—coffee and cookies were served 
at nearly all meetings and, of course, in 
Coffee Hour at the ofice—and were received 
by foster parents with appreciation out of all 
proportion to the relatively insignificant cost 
involved. 


The Planning Committees 


The Foster Parents Planning Committee 
(FPPC) held its first meeting on February 
11, 1953. Its purpose was to bring together 
representatives of Board, staff and foster 
mothers to consider and recommend ways of 
involving foster parents in finding the homes 
we needed. The Committee started with six 
foster mothers selected by workers, two 
Board members and a staff representative 
from each of the four districts, the writer 
serving as secretary. A foster mother was 


elected Chairman. In February 1954 another 
foster mother was elected to serve as Chair- 
man, thus establishing a precedent of limit- 
ing the term of office. The first Chairman was 
designated Honorary Chairman in recogni- 
tion of her outstanding service during the 
Committee’s first and formative year. There 
are now 16 foster mothers active on the Com- 
mittee, all of them able to leave the children 
in the care of husbands who are at home dur- 
ing the day, because they work nights, or 
with older children or relatives. Several of 
the members have occasionally brought 
younger foster children along; they play in 
the nursery while the women attend the 
meeting. 

The Committee meets for a hour and a 
half, one afternoon each month. The agenda 
includes ideas on which the Committee’s re- 
actions are wanted and plans in which their 
help is needed. Not on the agenda, but very 
important at these meetings, has been the 
raising of questions by foster mothers in 
reference to agency policy and practices, 
including the relationship to the caseworker. 
Thus the meetings have served, in addition 
to the original purposes, as an educational 
program through which foster mothers have 
come to understand the agency better; and 
just as important, the meetings have served 
to bring Board and staff closer to the foster 
parents, as a group. 

Individual foster mothers have been stim- 
ulated to express abilities in writing and 
public speaking hitherto unknown to them. 
They have responded eagerly to requests for 
volunteers—to serve as hostesses at the re- 
ceptions for new foster parents, and at other 
foster parents meetings; to take literature for 
distribution to doctors, dentists, rabbis, etc.; 
to make contacts with their organizations for 


foster home department speakers, participat- 


ing themselves at such meetings. Husbands 
of these foster mothers have also become in- 
volved by serving as hosts with their wives at 
various foster parent functions. 

Minutes of the meetings and correspond- 
ence with the members reflect the growth of 
the Committee, its achievements and the 
spirit of responsible leadership with which 





the foster mothers regard their membership. 
The Director of the foster home department 
recently received a letter in acknowledgment 
of a message of congratulations on a couple’s 
celebration of a wedding anniversary. In it 
the foster mother describes the meaning that 
the Committee and other activities too have 
had for her: 


I was very touched that you had taken time out from 
your busy day to write me a personal letter of good 
wishes. My husband and I| want to thank you for your 


kindness. . . . | can conceive of no time or reason that 


would keep me from having a foster child, short of ill- 
ness or old age. Becoming a foster parent has brought 
me all the pleasure I'd expected as well as so many 
unanticipated satisfactions that it will always be a way 
of life for me. Not the least of these has been the oppor- 
tunity to be on the Committee, and be part of a suc- 
cessful experiment. . . . If there is any way in which I 
may serve the agency in addition to being a foster par- 
ent and a No. 1 Booster, I would be honored to be able 
to do so. 


The Staff Promotion Committee (SPC) 
developed naturally as an adjunct to the 
Foster Parents Planning Committee. It con- 
sists of the district representatives on the 
Committee and the secretary, and meets im- 
mediately after every FPPC meeting. The 
SPC considers ideas which have been pro- 
posed by FPPC, takes them back to the 
district staff for further discussion, and at the 
next SPC meeting, with due regard for the 
districts’ reactions, makes appropriate rec- 
ommendations to administration. The SPC 
has developed to serve as liaison between the 
project and the staff in reference to the en- 
tire area of foster parents’ activities. 

Board members on the FPPC also partici- 
pate at SPC meetings. 


Foster Parents’ Lounge and Coffee Hour 


In March, a room in the main office was 
redecorated as a foster parents’ lounge, and 
named in memory of Mary E. Boretz who 
was a pioneer in the field of foster home care 
and for 25 years served as director of the 
agency’s foster home care program. The 
FPPC and other foster parents’ activities, 
including special conferences and meetings 


for inquirers, are held in this room; also 
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Coffee Hour, which corresponds to clinic 
time each day. Over a cup of coffee, foster 
mothers, foster fathers, relatives or friends 
whom they have brought with them, chat 
with each other and with staff members who 
may drop in—including the Director, doc- 
tors, nurses, supervisors, caseworkers, cler- 
ical staff; also Board members, visitors from 
outside agencies, and prospective foster par- 
ents who are in the building for appointments, 

Of all the activities thus far in the project, 
the Coffee Hour has reached the largest 
number of foster parents on a continuing 
basis. It has been received enthusiastically 
by foster parents, including the husbands, 
and the staff who have enjoyed the friendly, 
relaxed atmosphere of the lounge, away from 
the children, who stay in the nursery. No 
“business” is conducted during Coffee Hour. 
Conversation is “‘small talk” —current events, 
baseball scores, recipes, dieting, “bright” 
sayings or doings of their own and foster 
children. Sometimes there is reference to 
recent or impending separation from foster 
children, which then becomes subject for 
interesting exchange leading to reassurance 
from those who have “‘survived”’ the pain of 
separation themselves from their foster chil- 
dren and continued to work with the agency. 

Volunteers have been used in the com- 
bined assignments of Coffee Hour hostess 
and Medical Clinic helper. 


Program Geared to Sustain Interest 


The agency has always recognized the 
value in foster parents meetings, and to the 
extent that time for planning and arrange- 
ments permitted, such meetings were held in 
the past. In the period of this project, some 
variations in the kind of meetings have been 
tried, but the basic value, bringing foster 
parents together to discuss subjects of foster 
parenthood, remains the same as it has al- 
ways been. Such meetings are invariably 
enjoyable and stimulating, not only for the 
foster parents but also for Board and staff. 

At these meetings, Board, administration 
and staff are represented. Staff members do 
not come as their own foster parents’ case- 
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workers, but rather as representing casework 
staff. Supervisors lead the discussions. Foster 
fathers are urged particularly to come, and 
they do, participating actively in the discus- 
sions. All of the meetings are warm and 
informal; foster mothers and foster fathers 
help receive the guests and help serve the 
refreshments. But the discussions are earnest. 

Some of the subjects, as at the “Baby” 
and “‘Shelter’ districts’ meetings, were con- 
cerned directly with the type of service the 
particular group of foster parents was giving. 
Others were on more general foster care sub- 
jects like ““The Foster Child and the Com- 
munity,” ““The Foster Child and the Agency,” 
“Visiting by Parents in the Foster Home.” 
One meeting, utilizing the film “Shyness’’* as 
a springboard for discussion, served unex- 
pectedly to interpret vividly, not only to 
other foster parents but also to Board mem- 
bers who were present, the “special service” 
foster homes maintained by the agency.f A 
“special service” foster mother was present 
and told how she has handled some of the 
problems of the children who have been in 
her home. 


Panels, consisting of a foster mother, foster 
father (not husband and wife), caseworker 
and Board member were used successfully to 
introduce the subjects for discussion at two 


of these general meetings for foster parents. 


It is interesting to note here that the size 
of the groups that have attended has had no 
bearing on the discussion. Larger groups of 
over sixty people have discussed the subjects 
as freely and earnestly as the small groups. 
Although we have tried two afternoon meet- 
ings, the largest attendance has been ob- 
tained at evening meetings. 

A series of American Theatre Wing plays 
and discussions for foster parents and their 


* Available through the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, the film shows causes and manifes- 
tation of shyness in three young children, pointing up 
the role of parents, teachers and psychiatrist in helping 


the child. 

t Special service foster homes care for extremely 
traumatized and emotionally disturbed children while 
they are under intensive psychiatric treatment. 
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friends were planned as a program of enter- 
tainment and educational value in a place to 
which they would be proud to invite their 
friends. Representatives of other child place- 
ment agencies, including some of their foster 
parents, attended the meetings by invitation 
and participated in the discussions. This 
activity gives the foster parents a sense of the 
significance of their contribution. 

Letters are written to foster parents in 
recognition of special service rendered, as in 
the case of a temporary foster mother who 
had taken care of a blind baby. These are 
signed by the director. On weddings, anni- 
versaries, and similar occasions in the foster 
family, a letter or sometimes a telegram is 
sent. Selected letters of special interest writ- 
ten by foster parents to their workers are 
published in The Homefinder, a quarterly 
especially for foster parents issued by JCCA 
since 1922. ““Thank you” letters are written 
to foster parents who referred applicants for 
foster children or who submitted special 
“leads” for contacts. The value of such let- 
ters has been well established in all public 
relations. The appreciation of the foster par- 
ents who receive them confirms their value 
in this program. 


The Value of Group Meetings 


Group meetings for inquirers are scheduled 
regularly, usually bi-weekly (depending on 
the volume of inquiries), to which persons 
who ask for foster children are invited. The 
invitation letter is sent the day the inquiry is 
received, after checking to see that there is 
no previous record to contraindicate the 
invitation. The invitation includes the hus- 
band specifically, and the meetings are held 
in the evening to encourage their attend- 
ance, and most of the husbands do come. 


These meetings are intended: 


1. to give sufficient information about the service to 
help couples (together) to decide for themselves 
whether foster parenthood might answer their 
needs. 

. in a group setting, through the stimulation and 
enthusiasm that inevitably develops under proper 
leadership, to lay the foundation, for those who 
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continue with their applications, for a relationship 
to the agency, its program and needs. 


2 


. to make “‘friends’”’ for the foster home care pro- 
gram, even of those who withdraw after hearing 
what foster home care is, and is not. 


Many couples who expect foster home care 
to be a way to adoption- albeit the back- 
door—hear the discouraging prospects in the 
group meetings and do not request first 
interviews. Similarly, some who expect only 
a child, but have not counted on the child’s 
relatives and agency in the picture, may drop 
out after the meetings, without requesting 
personal interviews. The advantages in such 
self-screening are measurable not only in 
interviewing time saved. For many (perhaps 
most) persons, a decision reached as the 
result of information received in a group is 
less “rejecting” than one arrived at through 
personal interview, no matter how skillfully 
handled by the caseworker. 

District homefinders—experienced case- 
workers who conduct first interviews with 
applicants—report that persons who have 
attended the group meetings come readier to 
talk about themselves. They understand why 
this is necessary, and have already had the 
answers, at the meeting, to questions about 
foster home care which otherwise take up 
much of the time of the first interview. 
Furthermore, they come in a different mood. 
They do not feel quite so “‘strange,” and they 
know, when the women come alone to the 
first interview, that they have the support of 
their husbands who also attended the group 
meetings and are as informed and interested 
as their wives. The husband’s involvement 
from the very beginning is of great potential 
value, not only in the home study but in the 
foster father’s later relationship to the agency. 

The meetings are led by a caseworker, one 
of a panel who were prepared through group 
and/or individual conferences, for the assign- 
ment. The leader presents a brief description 
of the agency—its affiliation with the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York, the various departments including 
the institutions which comprise the JCCA, 
sources of support, and the relationship to 
the Department of Welfare. Depending on 
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the readiness with which the group raises 
questions, the leader will tell more at the 
outset, or leave more to be covered through 
questions and answers. Usually the questions 
come quickly; but sooner or later they al- 
ways come. One person’s question stimulates 
another, the meeting becomes animated, 
there is earnestness, friendliness and humor 
too. Facts as well as misunderstandings 
about foster home care come out: who the 
children are, why they are brought to the 
agency, how long they stay, visiting by rela- 
tives, the worker’s role, medical care, cloth- 
ing, and the home study. It is emphasized 
that nearly always the child’s own parents 
have brought them to the agency, because 
the role of the child’s own parents is an area 
of common misunderstanding among foster 
parents. The board check is discussed. Thus 
from the very beginning, applicants have 
faced frankly, with others, in the open, the 
fact that they “get paid.” This is, indeed, a 
wholesome start and it counteracts the fre- 
quent embarrassment about “taking money” 
for the care of children. 

At the conclusion, the leader explains the 
next step, which is initiated by the families, 
if they wish to proceed with their applica- 
tions for foster children. Postcards request- 
ing interviews with the district homefinder 
are distributed, which are to be filled in and 
mailed by the applicants, if and when they 
decide to proceed. At this point in the meet- 
ing also, the leader distributes leaflets about 
JCCA and the foster home department, and 
reiterates the appeal for ‘‘friends,” as well as 
foster parents. Although foster home care is 
not for every family, understanding of the 
foster home care program is. The work of 
foster parents is lightened and encouraged by 
community awareness of what they do, and 
the foster children can live more comfortably 
in a community which understands who they 
are and why they are in foster homes. 

There is invariably a warm response to 
this appeal and to the meetings as a whole. 
In the period of approximately one and a 
half years since the group meetings have been 
regularly scheduled (January through May 
1954) there have been 44 meetings. Four ad- 
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ditional ones were tried experimentally be- 
tween July and November 1953. Of 1,186 
families invited, 775 men and women at- 
tended these (4+) meetings, representing +52 
families. Rain or cold has little effect on the 
attendance. 35 per cent did not pursue their 
applications. These families eliminated or 
“screened” themselves, presumably on the 
basis of information received at the meetings. 
Nevertheless all of them heard about the 
foster home care program in detail, and are 
potential builders of good will, not only 
towards JCCA, but toward all the voluntary 
and public agencies in the community that 


are concerned with foster home care. 


Welcoming New Foster Parents 


In December 1953 the first reception was 
held for foster parents new to the agency in 
the preceding six months. Since then a sec- 
ond one has been held, and it is planned to 
hold these informal receptions semi-annually. 
A decorated cake inscribed ‘‘Welcome to 
JCCA,” paper napkins with the imprint 
“Welcome Foster Parents,” sandwiches and 
beverages give a party aspect to these occa- 
sions. Board members, the Director, a case- 
worker and the nurse in charge of the medical 
clinic are present; also several members of 
the Foster Parents Planning Committee and 
their husbands, who serve as hosts. The 
“old” foster parents contribute immeasur- 
ably to the reception, particularly in answer- 
ing, from their own experiences in foster 
parenthood, some of the questions that new 
foster parents raise. 

The keynote of the discussion led by the 
caseworker and the nurse is “Behind the 
Scenes,” which provides the opportunity to 
explain to the men and women who have 
recently become foster parents, the varied 
professional services, the different levels of 
responsibility, and the many facilities which, 
together with the foster home, comprise 
foster home care; including an explanation of 
the training and “interneship” required of 
caseworkers, about the Board of Trustees, 
and the Board’s responsibilities. 
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Additional Activities 


A reception by the Board and Staff to 
honor and present awards to foster parents 
who served the agency fifteen years or more 


was held at a local Synagogue with the 


Synagogue’s Rabbi present to pay tribute. 
Similar awards had been presented once be- 
fore, and it is planned to make this tribute an 
annual one as foster parents reach the 15- 
year-service period. 

The News/etter, an informal mimeographed 
communication from the Director and staff 
to foster parents, has been started, and 
will be issued from time to time, probably 
monthly. 

Reading matter of timely interest, like a 
leaflet on “Poison Ivy” sent in the spring, is 
now usually enclosed with the monthly board 
checks. A special “summer reading packet” 
including four attractive and readable pamph- 
lets covering periods of growth from infancy 
to adolescence, was mailed to all foster 
parents, with the suggestion that the mate- 
rial be passed on to friends and neighbors, 
with the compliments of the JCCA. There is 
also literature constantly available, and 
changing, in the Mary E. Boretz Room and 
the Clinic, on subjects as diverse as recipes, 
care of the sick, dental care, reading lists, etc. 

A committee of foster fathers has been 
functioning actively for six months. These 
men interpret foster care in a variety of 
different ways and appeal for homes with 
their own fraternal, religious or veterans 


groups. 


New Satisfactions for Foster Parents 

The original impetus for the project was to 
bring foster parents closer to agency to enlist 
their help in homefinding. Starting with the 
truism that ‘“‘a satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement,” the project developed to in- 
clude larger and more significant purposes. 
One desirable home retained is more valuable 
(and economical) than a new home opened, 
and stability of foster homes depends to a 
great extent on the satisfactions derived from 
foster parenthood. 
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More and more children come for shorter 
periods of placement. They maintain closer 
continuous relationships with their own par- 
ents and look forward to returning home. 
Consequently, many foster mothers will 
never be able to derive from these children 
the traditional satisfaction that comes from 
seeing a child grow to maturity. 

But we believe that the substitute or addi- 
tional satisfactions that are offered to men 
and women in foster parenthood today, if 
they can be helped to recognize them, will be 
deeper and more meaningful. We believe that 
they can find these satisfactions best through 
seeing themselves in association with other 
foster parents, as an integral part of a com- 
munity service which has assumed the obli- 
gation to give these children, emotionally 
and physically, well or sick, the best that 
our society can make available, to help them 
grow into healthy mer and women. 

Mrs. Gladys Denison Day in the mono- 
graph “Home Finding—The Placement of 
Children in Families” addresses herself in 
part to this subject of satisfactions: 


. . . Foster parents like all human beings must get 
satisfaction from the work they are doing. Some foster 
children are satisfying. Many of them are not. Almost 
all of them can belong only partly and tentatively to the 
foster parents. . . . Many foster children are incapable 
of giving love to parent surrogates because of their feel- 
ings toward their own parents. These children are not 
emotionally satisfying to foster parents who want a 
child they can love and who will love them. 


For these reasons foster parents need to derive satis- 
faction from their relationship to the agency. A realiza- 
tion that they are respected as individuals and appre- 
ciated as foster parents and that they are participating 
in the agency’s program may make it possible for them 
to continue to care for other people’s children. ... 
Foster parents who care for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren or who care for many children for short periods of 
time must get their satisfaction from a job well done 
rather than from the love of the children. 


. . . From the first interview with the prospective 
foster parents, through the foster home study and the 
placement and supervision of the child, foster parents 
need to be given a feeling of participation. They need to 
realize early that they are applying not just for a child 
but for a job caring for children for an agency. . . .** 


** Published by Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Children’s Bureau 1951. 
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The JCCA project has recognized the 
validity of this philosophy by undertaking, 
in a variety of ways, beginning even before 
the first interview (in the group meetings), 
to help develop a relationship between foster 
parents and the agency, through which foster 
parents will grow and derive satisfaction. 
This has been done in the closest cooperation 
with the casework program, in the belief that 
the goals for group activity and casework are 
identical, that the former is complementary 
and supplementary to the latter, and that a 
casework agency can use a group activity 
program with foster parents effectively. 

Whether foster parents do so knowingly or 
not, they are constantly “‘selling” or “unsell- 
ing” foster home care. Many persons who 
attend the group meetings for inquirers indi- 
cate they know foster parents, though only 
casually. It is likely that the families known 
casually do not know they are identified as 
foster parents; yet they are influencing atti- 
tudes in the community toward foster home 
care, for better or for worse. 

This is of paramount importance in project- 
ing and evaluating a program involving fos- 
ter parents. They do not need to be urged to 
help find homes. The way they feel and act 
as foster parents is far more important and 
will inevitably determine their concern with 
the agency’s needs, their enthusiasm in iden- 
tifying themselves as foster parents. 

The methods tried thus far and other 
activities to be tried in the future will need 
to be examined constantly to insure their 
effectiveness. The foster home department of 
the JCCA has in placement over 600 children 
from infancy to 18 years, in approximately 
400 foster homes, geographically dispersed 
over the five boroughs of New York and even 
beyond. The interests, needs, and capacities 
of the foster parents vary as widely. Activi- 
ties that appeal to some may not touch 
others, or not at the same time. Before activi- 
ties are planned or repeated, their timeliness, 
content, location, and frequency, will be 
reviewed to meet changing conditions and to 
insure vitality, without sacrificing continuity. 

Many intangibles have been noted, though 
they cannot be measured, as foster parents 
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have participated at meetings, attended par- 
ties, visited the office and the clinic. They 
seein warmer toward the agency, more com- 
fortable with each other and staff members. 










Even some of the tangibles have eluded 
study thus far—for example, the extent of 
the influence of foster parents in finding new 
homes. Frequently, when an inquirer is asked 
“How did you hear about foster care” —she 








does not say “‘a foster mother referred me,” 
because she does not know the foster mother 
personally. She says instead, “I just heard 
about it through a friend.” But we learn 
subsequently when she talks at meetings, or 
in the application interview, that she was 
stimulated to consider foster home care by 
the enthusiasm a foster mother had com- 
municated to the “friend.” 










The project was started in January 1953 
and can just begin to be considered in high 
gear. This report is only a record of a begin- 
ning. The goals are too far-reaching for us to 
presume to measure success so early. The 










activities thus far have been received appre- 
ciatively by foster parents; the professional 








staff has become increasingly interested in 
the potentialities of group activities involv- 
ing foster parents in a casework agency. A 
more definitive evaluation will require con- 
siderably more time and experience, and 
accumulation of sufficient statistical data 
(including figures on turnover) to provide an 
adequate basis of comparison with’ former 


vears. 













New League Member 


The South Side Day Nursery 
2930 lowa Avenue 

St. Louis 18, Missouri 

Miss Aladine Shomaker, Director 






Provisional 










Family Service of Morris County 

38 Elm Street 

Morristown, New Jersey 

Franklin S. Parks, Executive Secretary 
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George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year graduate curriculum 
leading to the professional degree, 
Master of Social Work. 

Child Welfare is one of eight fields 
of specialization open to the student 
in the second year, following a first 
year of generic content. Supervised 
field practice afforded in both public 
and private agencies. 

Scholarships or training grants 
usually available for the qualified 
applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A post-graduate professional cur- 
riculum with a research orientation. 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information write to the Dean. 























UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
























casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all fields. It leads to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 











ce teeters 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion in social casework, group work, supervision, ad- 
ministration, teaching, or research. This curriculum leads 
to the Advanced Certificate. 















The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 













beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its 
specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 








Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions and Placement 
















Schoo! of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The League’s National Adoption 


Conference 


WE: wear from all sides that the League’s 
1955 National Adoption Conference, under 
the excellent direction of Michael Schapiro, 
was a dynamic and constructive experience 
for the participants. As will be seen in the 
Report of the Conference, to be published 
this fall, new issues and old were scrutinized 
Some of these issues 


courageously. were 


clarified; some were recognized as needing 
further study; and of course, new problems 
for further scrutiny grew out of the discus- 
sions. Of great encouragement to us are the 
enthusiastic reports of the satisfaction de- 
rived from getting together with leaders in 
the various fields related in their concern 
with adoption problems—the excellent disci- 
pline of being interdisciplinary. From this 
standpoint alone the Conference should have 
been eminently rewarding to all those who 
put so much effort into its planning and con- 
duct and to whom the Child Welfare League 
is deeply appreciative. 

As one link in the lengthening chain of new 
interest in adoption, the Columbia Founda- 
tion of San Francisco has made a grant to 
support a special three-year project for the 
purpose of working with community agencies 
in the San Francisco area, to facilitate find- 
ing adoptive parents who can be counted on 
to give the right kind of family life to chil- 
dren for whom such parents have hitherto 
been difficult or impossible to find. The 
project, similar to those now under way in 
New York and in Chicago, will be directed 
by Mr. Schapiro and will begin on July 1 of 
this year. 

As a direct outcome of the Conference, the 
League has received a generous grant from 
the Field Foundation which will enable us to 
make further exploration of problems affect- 
ing adoption. Special effort will be concen- 
trated on examining current foster care prac- 
tice to analyze more thoroughly the extent to 
which it has proved effective in furthering 
healthy personality growth in our children. 
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With this as a major objective, the project 
will include the following plans: 


the war, 
to merg 
Nationa 





Evaluation of Foster Care Practice ot 

To identify causes that can be eliminated meal 
for keeping children in institutions and 
foster homes when they should properly be 


placed for adoption. 


cussion 

multiple 
fict bet 
schools 

Adoption of Children now reo 
Kept Unnecessarily in Foster Care tional, 
To make a scientific study of the social, generic) 
psychological and legal status of children 
in institutions and foster homes in connec. 


tion with their suitability for adoption, 


Perhaps 
vis-a-vis 
they are 
and to find the answers necessary to con- 


The a 
duct a widespread campaign to secure aa 
; ap rative 
permanent homes for the children pres. 
; ; unrepor 
ently available for such placement. 
multipl 
Procedures for Adoption Clearance How de 
To establish uniform procedures for regis-] S&Merics 


° . a £ 
tering adoption requests through a state-}S!on of t 


wide index to enable agencies to make] tions le: 
more and better adoptive placements for] tiated c 


children of minority groups, children of] real cor 


mixed racial background, “older” children] relate t 
and children with physical handicaps, and] questio 


to establish a national index when feasible.| any rel: 


We shall be happy to keep our readers} Fron 


informed of the progress of this undertaking] Views b 


as developments warrant. and on 


Josepu H. Reip 


Executive Director 
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READER'S FORUM i 
process 
Administrative Responsibility with generic 
Respect to Differentiation directo 
Dear Editor: in the 
As I read Mr. Leopold’s very thoughtful | merger 
presentation on undifferentiated and dif-] service 
ferentiated caseloads,! I was reminded of a throug 
similar problem which exercised the family 
casework field several years ago. Right after 
scence 2 See 
1 Charles L. Leopold, ‘““An Experience With Undif- | 1947 iss 
ferentiated and Differentiated Caseloads,” Child Wel-\ titled “ 
fare, March 1955, p. 5-10. Client a 
[22] |}CHIL 








the war, a number of private agencies began 
to merge for various reasons, and several 
National Conferences featured papers on the 


subject.2 At that time, a great deal of dis- 
minated : . 


yns and 


perly be 


the interpretation of 
multiple-function agencies, in which the con- 


cussion hinged on 


fict between the functional and diagnostic 







schools of thought appeared. Mr. Leopold 
now reopens this question on the more tradi- 
re tional, and perhaps more valid, basis of 
> social,| generic versus specific casework philosophies. 


children] Perhaps it would be better to say “generic 
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connec. 
1c yption, 


vis-a-vis specific’ instead of “versus, for 


they are complementary. 


to cCon- mas p ‘ « “—— 
The article made me think of the adminis- 












») Secure 


trative process that is involved, and often 
‘nn pres- 


unreported, in the merger and operation of a 
multiple-service or multiple-function agency. 
How does administration relate itself to the 
or regis-| generics and specifics inherent in the provi- 
a state.{ sion of the various services? What considera- 
o make] tions lead to the undifferentiated or differen- 
ents for] tiated caseload coverage, apart from the very 


dren offreal concern for the unique specifics which 





children] relate to different types of services? Has the 










ups, and} question of size of agency and community 


feasible.| any relation to the question. 


readers} From a board and administrative point of 


ortaking| View, how can one single board of directors 


and one single administrative head find com- 


REID 


ve Director 


fort and security in management and policy- 





making if, in actual practice, services are 
rendered on a differentiated, departmen- 
talized basis? 













I would suggest that the administrative 
within it both the 
generic and specific if the role of the board of 
directors is to be kept alive, firm and vital 


process must contain 


in the life of any given agency in which a 
ought ful 
ind dif- 
led of a 


merger, or other factors, has led to multiple- 
service programmes. Our agency has lived 
through coordination, amalgamation and 
















e family 
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2See the writer’s article, for example, in the March 
1947 issue of the Jewish Social Service Quarterly, en- 
titled ‘““The Meaning of a Multiple-Function Agency to 
Client and Worker”. 
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merger, and has also experienced the forces 
which led from separate services to amal- 
gamation and undifferentiated caseloads, 
back to differentiated departments and case- 
loads. I can say that one of the saving factors 
in allowing for change has been the singular, 
or single, purpose of the board and adminis- 
tration in taking “generic” responsibility for 
providing effective and helpful services. This 
has meant defining structure, staff develop- 
ment and an administrative structure which 
enables a single board of directors to cen- 
tralize its administrative life through the pro- 
fessional head of the agency, vesting policy- 
making in an executive committee to which 
separate and functionally organized operat- 
ing committees related to the actual service 
programmes report departmentally. 


In my opinion, practical considerations, 
such as the size of an agency and community, 
the quantity of requests (intake) in any par- 
ticular area of need, the division of labour in 
a given community or agency, all are de- 
terminants in setting up undifferentiated or 
differentiated caseloads. Perhaps the most 
significant factor in this whole discussion 
may be the type and quality of professional 
casework skill that is at play in any given 
agency whatever method is employed in 
caseload differentiation. It may be that per- 
haps where staff are truly professional, 
trained and experienced, and have real skill, 
the structure of an agency becomes a point 
of contact with a client and a beginning 
from which deeply creative help is provided. 
Where agencies have workers with limited 
skills or poor training, structure is essential 
and serves at the very least as the focusing 
method by which the client benefits from the 
stated purpose of the agency. Then, structure 
remains the beginning and the end of the 
service. 


Davip WEIss, 
Executive Director, 
Baron De Hirsch Institute and 
Jewish Child Welfare Bureau 


Montreal, Canada 













BOOK NOTES 


Professional Education Based in Practice. Two 
Studies in Education for Social Work, by Rosa 
Wessel and Goldie Basch Faith. University of Penn- 
svlvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia, 1953, 
170 pp. 


These two studies, “The Place of Practice 
in Education for Social Work” by Mrs. 
Wessel and “The Professional School and the 
Social Agency” by Mrs. Faith, continue the 
series of doctoral studies published by the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. They 
are appropriately included in one volume 
because of the relatedness of the material and 
the oneness of the point of view of the 
authors. The educational philosophy enunci- 
ated by both is based on the functional 
theory as developed by the Pennsylvania 
School and the consistency with which this is 
elaborated follows that of previously pub- 
lished studies. The major thesis developed in 
both studies is that all “knowing” is derived 
from “doing” and therefore the practice ex- 
perience takes primacy over any body of 
accumulated knowledge. This statement is 
an over simplification of an elaborately set 
forth educational theory which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be developed in a short review. 

It is only fair to say at the outset that the 
reviewer’s frame of reference as to the pur- 
pose of professional education for social work, 
the place of practice courses in the curriculum 
and the nature of the learning experience is 
diametrically opposed to that set forth in 
this volume. This does not imply that these 
studies are without useful insights as to the 
educational process for they can be read with 
interest and profit by any social work edu- 
cator. It is rather a question of differing 
points of view as to the nature of social 
work education which at a given moment in 
time (to use a phrase which recurs in these 
studies) may seem irreconcilable. 

In the first two chapters of her study Mrs. 
Wessel discusses practice as the distinguish- 
ing factor in social work education and fol- 
lows this with an historical analysis of the 
relationship between schools of social work 
and universities of which they are now a 
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part. She draws upon a wide range of classical 
and more recent authors including the vol- 
ume, The Professions, by Carr-Saunders and 
Wilson. She also had access to all the original 
records of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. For one who prefers 
the simple word and phrase with clear refer- 
ence to the more involved paragraph, the 
writing in these chapters is sometimes con- 
fusing. Chapter ITT, ‘““The Meaning of Learn. 
ing in the Supervisory Relationship,” which 
traces the master-pupil relationship as de: 
veloped under the apprenticeship system 
since the Middle Ages and analyzes the dis- 
tinction imitative skill and the 
creative learning experience of the social 


between 


work student, is in the opinion of the re 
viewer the most significant. The study con- 
cludes with an examination of “The Nature 
of Learning in Practice.” 

In the second study, “The Professional 
School and the Agency,” Mrs. Faith states 
that “The characteristic agency tasks neces- 
sitated and ordered by the agency’s function- 
ing are regarded as the desirable material for 
This 
doctrine is briefly contrasted with the point 
of view of other schools where “learning is 


the student’s progressive learning.” 


derived from a series of experiences pre- 
scribed as to content and sequence by the 
school or the agency and school together.” 
Mrs. Faith grants that all social work edu- 
cators have been concerned with the corre- 
lation of theory and practice but maintains 
that the principles operating toward a favor- 
able integration are still obscure. The rela- 
tionship between the school and the agency 
takes on a special meaning for the author and 
this is examined in terms of a struggle for 
power growing out of the needs of the school 
and the pressures faced by the agency in its 
service function. 

Crucial to the Pennsylvania program was 
Virginia Robinson’s course in supervision 
first offered in 1934. Mrs. Faith gives a de- 
tailed analysis of her teaching experience and 
the difficulties which may arise in the school- 
agency relationship, especially where the stu- 
dent’s own case material serves as the source 
for classroom discussion. 
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Whatever one’s point of view about the 
practice experience of the student, there 1s 
much in Mrs. Faith’s record that will strike 
a familiar note in the minds of those who 
teach or supervise social work students. Both 
authors sustain the logic of their educational 
theory throughout these studies. They also 
reveal their great devotion to teaching and 
to the professional education of the social 
worker. 

ELizABETH WISNER, Dean 
Tulane University School of Social Work, 
New Orleans, La. 
9 


Committee Common Sense, Harleigh B. and Audrey 
R. Trecker. William Morrow and Company. New 
York, 1954. 158 pp., $2.50. 

Building the Board, Harleigh B. Trecker. National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare, New York, 
1954. 109 pp., $2.00. 

manual 

which brings to those of us who work on 


Committee Common Sense is a 


committees—and we are legion—a wholly 
sensible set of principles which we will do 
well to read and from which thereafter we 
would do well to pattern. The authors have, 
in an informative and stimulating way, chal- 
lenged members and chairmen of committees 
to greater effectiveness, higher productivity, 
and new perceptives on leadership. They 
have been meticulous in carrying their read- 
ers from the decision to appoint a committee 
to the conclusion of the committee. 

As the authors suggest in their introduc- 
tion—though it is a blueprint which can be 
used chapter by chapter by the reader for 
specitic problems in his own organization— 
the value lies in following through the con- 
tent of the book in its entirety for each 
chapter has a relationship to the whole. 

The book impels the reader, as he reads, to 
evaluate his own committee performance 
against the criteria outlined, and to evaluate 
the committees of which he is a part. This is 
an illuminating experience! 

The authors have provided learning mate- 
rial tailored to benefit any work group. The 
fifteen principles for effective committee 
activities are enunciated clearly and mean- 
ingfully. The first one—“‘The Principle of 
Democratic Values,” states that “‘Effective 
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committees are guided in their work by their 
belief in and respect for democratic values” — 
sets the climate for the active participation 
and productive leadership which the reader 
can envision as the committee takes form 
and progresses through these pages. 

This book is filled with practical sugges- 
tions for committee use including why the 
committee should have been appointed, who 
should serve on it, the qualifications for po- 
tential members, responsibilities of member- 
ship, how to state its purpose and plan the 
work of the committee, how to make it pro- 
ductive, how to encourage attendance, how 
to conclude and to report, and a chapter on 
the job of the committee chairman. The 
authors define leadership as a “helping or 
enabling process.” For committee members 
who are identified with casework or group 
work agencies this definition will have a 
particular significance. 

This is a heartening book for though it is 
clearly critical of the status of perhaps the 
majority of committees today it offers con- 
crete help for tomorrow. 

In Building the Board, the author has 
drawn the reader to a conviction of the im- 
portance and the responsibility of creating 
sound and effective boards with the focus on 
the nominating committee as most signifi- 
cant in the process. It will serve to sharpen 
the reader’s concern about the kind of nomi- 
nating committee his organization uses and 
how to appoint or elect this committee. 

The single and the double slate, rotation, 
as methods of achieving boards are given 
thoughtful consideration with the values of 
each discussed by practitioners in the field 
and by the author. 

This little volume could well be recom- 
mended as required reading for every board 
member in an agency serving people. The 
agency which in determining its board popu- 
lation uses the criteria for qualities which 
seem to the author to “best combine to bring 
about a united and productive board” should 
have a board which is not only effective but 
will have the respect of the community. 

Though the author specifically states among 
the criteria that: “the board should con- 





stantly assess its role and clarify its job in the 
face of changing needs and changing condi- 
tions,” for the agency which serves people 
(in the sense that we use the term in social 
agencies), one would wish there were greater 
emphasis on he/ping the board member to see 
the role of his agency as it relates to other 
agencies in his community. This concept 
seems only implied in the chapter dealing 
with training and education of the board 
member. The author says: “attention should 
be directed toward helping the board mem- 
ber understand the needs of the community 
for health and welfare services and particu- 
larly the way in which the agency attempts 
to meet specific needs.”” One wonders if the 


board which knows the needs of the com- 
munity and knows how its agency meets 
specific needs yet does not evaluate its pro- 
gram against the backdrop of other services 
in the community is meeting the needs. 
There is so much practical help for boards 
and committees packed into this book, and it 
is so eminently sound that it is unfair to be 
selective forcomment. The author has adroitly 
made the reader a part of a democratic 
process—a group work process—as he shares 
with him the opinions of others and still 
suggests where he may differ. 
Mrs. CLARENCE A. CHICHESTER 
Board member, Child Welfare League of America, 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $6.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication. 
Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement 
that person presently holding the job knows that the ad is being placed. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA. Challeng- 
ing opportunities immediately open 
in expanding family and children’s 
agency in rapidly growing city of the 
Southwest. Salary, $3600-$5500, de- 
pendent on qualifications. Experi- 
enced workers in family, psychiatric 
or children’s field. Write Mrs. Ella 
H. Perkins, Executive Secretary, 
Family Service of Phoenix, 702 E. 
Adams St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


CASEWORKER, opening for pro- 
fessionally trained caseworker in fam- 
ily and children’s agency. Staff of 10. 
Qualified supervision and_psychi- 
atric consultation. Salary to $4980. 
Catholic Social Service, Thayer Bldg., 
577 14th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 


CASEWORKER, Catholic, profes- 
sionally trained for progressive fam- 
ily & child welfare agency. 20 miles 
south of San Francisco. Salary $3780- 
$4704, can appoint at $4704. Social 
Security & retirement benefits. 1 
month vacation. Good supervision 
and psychiatric consultation. Apply 
Catholic Social Service, 112 N. San 
Mateo Dr. San Mateo, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 
for CWLA agency. Full professional 
training with experience substitution 
possible. Salary range $3216-$4392. 
Progressive personnel policies and 
expanding program; foster home 
placement, adoptions, relinquish- 
ment, counseling, protective serv- 
ices, etc. Fully qualified supervision 
and psychiatric consultation; psy- 
chological service. Write Personnel 
Officer, Denver Department of Wel- 
fare, 777 Cherokee St., Denver, Colo. 


o/h 


CHILD WELFARE : 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER in 
local public welfare department to 
carry casework services and place- 
ment in subsidized foster homes of 
children referred to department and 
to work with unmarried mothers. 
Requirements: Master’s degree so- 
cial work school, or one year in 
school of social work plus one year 
social work experience. Salary $3588- 
$4212. Complete details by writing 
to Director of Personnel, Municipal 


Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 


ADOPTION WORKER, Hartford; 
Child Placement Workers, New Lon- 
don and Torrington; Family Case- 
worker, Danbury; Caseworker, Resi- 
dential Treatment Program, Hart- 
ford. Master’s degree in social work, 
present salary all positions $3200- 
$4700, depending on experience. Be- 
ginning January 1956 all salaries 
$3800-$5300. Private nonsectarian, 
multiple-function agency. Small case- 
loads, excellent supervision, student 
training program, psychiatric con- 
sultation. C. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Director, Children’s Services of Con- 
necticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER. Opening in family- 
children’s service agency for quali- 
fied caseworker. Salary range com- 
parable with good agency practice. 
Information upon inquiry. For fur- 
ther information write Director, 
Catholic Social Service Bureau, 478 
Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
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CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, for small institution serving 
children. Modern, cottage-type home 
with high standard of service and 
personnel practices. Salary range, 
$3200-$4200 with apartment in ad- 
ministration building. Write Fred R. 
Morris, Director, Children’s Home, 
Claymont, Dela. 


FLORIDA: Caseworkers for large 
private statewide CWLA member 
agency with primary function adop- 
tion and related services. All fully 
trained experienced staff, now under 
professional leadership of Walter R. 
Sherman. Vacancies in several Florida 
cities, including Jacksonville and 
Miami, for graduates of accredited 
schools of social work, Master’s 
degree. Salary range, $3600-$4500, 
dependent on experience. Apply to 
Cornelia Wallace, Associate Direc- 
tor, Children’s Home Society ot 
Florida, P. O. Box 5722, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Child Placement Worker 
professionally trained. Adop- 
tion, foster home and group 
care programs. Dependable 
and consistent supervision | 
| offered. Salary range $3400- 
$4400. Progressive and grow- 
ing program. Good personnel 
| practices. Write Mrs. Irene | 
| Shapaker, Director, Chil- 
dren’s Services, Inc., 46 E. 
| Broad St., Savannah, Ga. 
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